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THE HARBOUR AND THE 
BOROUGH FROM THE 10TH TO 
THE 16TH CENTURIES 


In medieval and earlier periods, the history and prosperity of the port are 
inseparable from those of the borough. 

Prehistoric settlement took place on the Castle headland, the site being 
chosen primarily as a coastal defensive one, later to be used for one of a 
chain of Roman Signal Stations. The Bronze Age and Iron Age settlements 
were agricultural in nature, and the Roman occupation was not a settlement 
in the normal sense. Although there is no archaeological evidence, it is 
improbable that use was not made of the good natural harbour, at least for 
fishing. 

The Scarborough hinterland was one of Anglian settlement, with well- 
established early sites at Crossgates and Wykeham. Recent work has also 
shown that settlements existed in Falsgrave and on the site of the Balmoral 
Car Park. 

Dating is difficult, and some sites, notably Crossgates, were continuously 
occupied from the later Iron Age, but Bede states that King Ida had estab- 
lished his authority by 547. If these farming settlers, arriving by sea, landed 
at Scarborough, there is no surviving evidence. Certainly they did not choose 
to colonise the harbour area, and quickly moved inland to the more fertile 
areas. The pattern of settlement is, however, equally suggestive of inland 
groups, moving eastwards from the Vale of York towards the coast. Such 
groups had probably initially sailed up the Humber. 

There is, however, no doubt that the Vikings colonised Scarborough as a 
good harbour, and there seems little doubt that the present town and name 
owe their origins to Thorgils Skardi, who settled here about 966. It is sur- 
prising that there was not already a substantial settlement at Scarborough 
from the late 7th century, and some of the routeways and timber buildings 
now being discovered may well pre-date 966. The 966 settlement was 
economically based on the sea, and the remains of timber-framed buildings 
of the period were found in Quay Street. The settlement expanded very 
rapidly, and archaeological work has shown that it had a well-developed and 
extensive street system, running along the natural contours, with a secon- 
dary centre, possibly on the site of an earlier agricultural development, in the 
area of Cooks Row and St. Sepulchre Street. Further work may prove that 


parts of this road system, especially the branch leading from the harbour to 
the Castle headland, date back to the 4th century. 

Up to the death of Eric Blood Axe, in 954, and the end of Viking domination 
in the area, Scarborough had been part of the late route-way between 
Dublin, the Isle of Man, York and Scandinavia. The late Irish/Scandinavian 
influence is apparent in many of the crosses of the villages between Scar- 
borough and Kirbymoorside. The earlier route had almost certainly used the 
Humber and the Ouse to York, but, once the south bank of the Humber fell 
into hostile hands, Scarborough harbour was the only satisfactory one with 
easy access to York on this stretch of the north-east coast. The extensive 
trade of the 13th and 14th centuries in Scarborough Ware pottery between 
the town, Dublin and Cork, although by a different route, was perhaps a 
legacy of this early trade. 

In September 1066 Harald Hardrada and Tostig landed at Scarborough, 
and, after bitter fighting, burnt the town before sailing up the Humber to 
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their defeat at Stamford Bridge. There is ample archaeological evidence for 
this burning and destruction. The settlement quickly recovered, but not ona 
large scale, and a second burning soon afterwards, at least in the Quay Street 
area, probably represents the Harrying of the North. 

If this is so, our present archaeological evidence suggests that the settlement 
was confined to below Burr Bank, and it is, therefore, more likely to have 
been a fishing than a farming community. 

It was not, however, considered to be of sufficient importance to merit a 
Domesday entry, and the usual reason given for the omission, that the town 
had been completely destroyed, can now be archaeologically disproved; it is 
much more probable that the omission is due to the fact that there was no 
agricultural land. Falsgrave is mentioned, although it had suffered severely 
and was regarded as “‘waste’’, with little value, although it had cfearly beena 
thriving village before the Norman Conquest. 

In 1135 William Le Gros, Earl of Albemarle, started the Castle construc- 
tion, and rebuilt the Chapel of Saint Catherine on the Castle headland. 
About the same time, an enclosed borough, with a rectilinear street pattern, 
was deliberately laid out. A great stimulus to development was given when 
Henry II, in 1155, recovered certain Crown lands, including Scarborough, 
from Albemarle, and proceeded to develop the Castle as a Royal one. Cer- 
tainly, by this date, some sort of a quay had developed. A section of road, 2.5 
metres below the modern surface just to the north of Quay Street, disco- 
vered in 1971, probably represents the earliest quay. 

Trade must have been brisk in the 12th century, with stone and material for 
castle and borough construction, an increasingly healthy fishing industry, 
and the beginnings of the wool export trade which was to become a major 
economic factor in the town’s 13th century growth. 

The borough, being a “‘planted”’ one, had until the acquisition of the Manor 
of Falsgrave in 1256, little agricultural land, and its economy largely 
depended on the Castle construction, its garrison and the export trade, as 
much of the town’s food had to come from the hinterland. 

After 1155, Castle expenditure increased. In 1159, £134.9s.4d. was 
expended, increasing to £430.0s.0d. by 1163. Much of this money was spent 
in the town, and this, together with the demand for skilled labour, provided a 
stimulus to growth, and so, by developing a Royal Castle, the King by 1163 
had created in Scarborough an asset on which to raise revenue. In that year, 
the burgesses were granted their first Charter of Liberty, and for this they 
paid the Town Farm, assessed at £20.0s.0d. per year, to the Sheriff of York- 
shire. In order to raise this amount, the burgesses were empowered to levy a 
tax on the houses of 4d. and 6d. In view of the size of the town at this period, 
such a tax could not possibly have accounted for the whole of the £20.0s.0d., 
the additional revenue being raised by the leasing of plots of land and, more 
importantly, by revenue from the port. 

From 1163, the borough and port developed separately from the Castle, 
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over which the burgesses had no jurisdiction, and, from time to time, quite 
serious disputes arose between the two. 

Port activity increased, mainly due to the wool export trade from the large 
rural and increasingly monastic-dominated hinterland. The local pottery 
industry was expanding and exporting, and, by the end of the century, the 
King had increased his revenue by raising the Town Farm, and was, at the 
same time, spending less on the Castle. The fact that the town was normally 
able to meet this demand, is an indication of the prosperity of the port. 
Early in the 13th century, major monastic houses acquired property in the 
town, to take advantage of the fishing industry, and, by 1225, the borough 
had expanded so far beyond its walls that murage tolls and timber were 
granted in order to enclose the town. 

Falsgrave was granted to the burgesses in 1256, by which date the Town 
Farm, including the new Borough, had risen to £76.0s.0d. per year. The 
development of the port had become a major factor in the town’s politics by 
the mid- 13th century. In 1251, the burgesses had negotiated a new and less 
demanding Fish Tithe with the Abbot of Citeaux, who controlled the local 
Church revenues. 

Between 1253 and 1256, a series of Charters expanded the port, and, by 
1377, the burgesses had achieved a monopolistic position, whereby no ships 
were allowed to load at any other port between Scarborough and the mouth 
of the Humber. 

In 1256, they obtained a Grant of Tolls on both fishing and merchant boats 
to finance the construction of a new quay, which they built well forward of 
the old one, and raised the level to ensure a greater depth of water. The line 
of this quay can still be seen as a series of low rises in the lanes between 
Sandside and Quay Street. A section recorded in 1970, during building 
operations, showed it to have been of massive timber construction, with a 
loose stone fill. The quay shown on the Elizabethan drawing of the town 


Model of Scarborough’s medieval quay 


would seem to be an accurate representation of this structure. Once the quay 
was constructed, the area to its north began to silt up, the natural process 
being hastened by tipping. 

There had been development in this area during the early years of the 13th 
century, and there are records of houses and stalls below the town wall and 
even on the old quay. During storms they were frequently damaged, and the 
raising of the quay by at least 3 metres rendered this area a much more 
attractive one for building. 

By 1377, a Charter had enabled the burgesses to build on and let the waste 
lands in the Borough, the area behind the quay being, by now, well consoli- 
dated and ideal for building purposes. Ina series of grants between 1381 and 
1394, the burgesses let lands behind the new quay, often on the condition 
that buildings to a certain value should be erected within a specified time. 
The following, dated 1387, is typical: 

‘Grant in fee-farm by the bailiffs to William de Thurn and Joan his wife of a 
plot of land on their waste on le Sandhill, near the sands towards the quay in 
Scardburgh. Rent thirteen shillings and four pence, and the said William and 
Joan to build by Martinmas next buildings to the above annual amount”’. 
The term “‘stadium’’, often used in describing areas of land near the quay, is 
confusing. It probably refers to a walk or jetty projecting from the quay into 
the harbour, but, in some instances, could equally refer to a standing for 
ship-building. Whichever interpretation one chooses to place on these, the 
increase in their numbers in the private hands of burgesses and merchants, 
up to the mid-14th century, indicates an expanding and flourishing port. 
A look at the origins of merchants and cargoes in the first half of the 14th 
century gives a good indication of the town’s importance as a port. Mer- 
chants from Norway, the Baltic, Flanders, France, Spain, Ireland and the 
Mediterranean ports, with cargoes ranging from Spanish iron and French 
wine to pitch, rice, wax and coal, were using the port. In addition, there was 
an important coastal trade, and, during August and September, foreign mer- 
chants and representatives of religious houses came in large numbers to buy 
the herrings. Indeed, in order to keep this trade in local hands, it was ordered 
in 1356, that no foreignersshould dry or salt fish called herring or ling within 
the Borough without the consent of the burgesses, which was no doubt usu- 
ally obtainable on payment of a fee! 

By the end of the 14th century, the picture had changed. There had been 
serious riots in the town in 1381, due rather to local than to national factors, 
the rioters, who included many leading citizens, being much concerned by 
the inefficiency and corruption of the burgesses. Wars and the Scottish trou- 
bles led to a decline in trade, and Scarborough suffered. More important, 
perhaps, was the erosion of the town’s vast hinterland from the mid-14th 
century. So profitable was the wool trade, that merchants of Hull, Beverley 
and York were striving to obtain a greater share, at the expense of the 
monopolistic position of Scarborough. In this they were increasingly 
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successful. London was also emerging as a leading trading centre, and, by the 
mid-15th century, London merchants were buying property and settling in 
the town. There was also less of the wool exporting trade to go round. Conti- 
nental wars had led, although belatedly, to the English cloth manufacturing 
industry. 

During the 15th and 16th centuries, the town had tried desperately to hold 
on to the coastal trade, and continued to develop as a fishing port, but its 
days as a great Continental trading port were over. It was perhaps only the 
annual fair, from the 15th August to the 29th September, one of the longest 
in Europe, and the fact that the burgesses, by virtue of the 1377 Charter, 
were able to suppress port development along the coast, that enabled the 
port to continue into the 16th century. 

In 1542 the burgesses had declared that the town could not protect its com- 
merce, and it had “‘only four carriers, unarmed and unsuitable for war’’. 
Leland had described the pier as “now sore decayed”’. 

The town, in an attempt to bring back trade, petitioned for a new pier in 
1565, describing the old 1256 one as being of timber and loose stones, 800 
feet long, 20 feet wide, with a depth of 20 feet of water at high tide, and 
‘“‘much in decaye’’. 

The Dissolution of the Monasteries and the subsequent Pilgrimage of Grace 
in 1536 did much to impoverish the area, and the seizing of the Castle by the 
followers of Aske did little to improve the town’s position as a port. Local 
mercantile and agricultural decline meant less money for the merchants, 
who no longer bought and fitted out new ships in quantity, and this led to a 
decline, not only in shipbuilding, but also in the associated crafts of sail, rope 
and nail-making, on which a substantial proportion of the townspeople 
depended. 

Fishing, and a reduced local coastal trade, ensured the continuation of the 
town as a small port, awaiting again to emerge as a major port and ship- 
building centre in the 18th century, a prosperity dependent entirely on the 
expanding and profitable coastal coal trade. 
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ed. by Arthur Rowntree, 1931. 


‘SCARBOROUGH 966-1966’ 
ed. by Mervyn Edwards, 1966. 
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THE CONSTRUCTION OF 
SCARBOROUGH QUAY 


During December 1975, it was possible to examine a length of the quay 
during the extension of an amusement arcade in Blands Cliff. This proved to 
be an especially important section, as the site contained the Western end of 
the quay, where it had abutted on to the 1135 town ditch. 

The site was further remarkable, in that the waterlogged conditions had 
preserved the quay timbers, which, in places, stood to their original height. 
This section, although of similar construction to the very fragmentary length 
discovered in Quay Street in 1970, is, however, much narrower, probably 
because the quay, at its western end, was little used, its main function being 
that of asea defence to prevent erosion of the soft boulder clay cliff at a point 
just to the south-west of the corner of the 1135 town wall, and, in addition, it 
would serve as a useful route way to the harbour area at high tide. 
Construction began by cutting shallow post holes some two metres back 
from the edge of the cliff, into which, at 1 to 1.7 metre centres, were driven 
stout (average 0.3 xX 0.3 metres square), roughly squared and slightly 
pointed oak posts, between 1.4 and 2 metres in length. Oak boarding, 0.25 
metres deep, and 0.51 metres thick, was then fastened to the fronts of these 
posts by square timber pegs driven into pre-drilled circular holes. The trian- 
gular cross-sectional area between these rails and the cliff base was filled 
with clay and small stones, well compacted and roughly level at the top. 
Having stabilized the cliff base and formed a pathway, the sand, some 1.5 
metres nearer to the sea, was removed down to the boulder clay, and a wall 
foundation formed from roughly-hewn sandstone blocks and large glacial 
boulders. It averaged four courses, and 0.9 metres high, possessed a slightly 
splayed front, and, at its base, averaged 1.2 metres in thickness. These stones 
were well bedded in clay and lime mortar, with sharp sand and fine gravel. 
Above this footing the main quay wall was set back some 0.3 metres, and, 
above this break, the masonry of squared stones set in mortar is much better, 
with a slight slope towards the cliff. The facing wall was protected by a 
timber structure consisting of near-vertical oak posts, 0.2 metres broad x 
0.17 metres thick, let into the joints of the footings course spaced at approxi- 
mately 1 metre centres. Near their bases, these oak posts were set into the 
masonry superstructure by long squared pegs inclined at about 38 degrees. 
The posts themselves were braced and strengthened by two horizontal runs 
of 0.25 metres deep planks, fixed by timber dowelling. The average total 
height of the quay was 1.9 metres. 


Between the back of the stone quay wall and the front of the timber cliff 
revetment, the void was filled with compacted clay, small stones, soil and 
pottery, probably surplus from town terracing operations. This fill stopped 
0.3 metres below the top of the quay wall, and the average 1 metre wide 
pathway was paved with cobbles bedded in sand. Although much repaired, 
this structure is basically the 1256 quay. 

During excavations, a cross-section of a later quay was discovered, the front 
wall of which formed the lower, thicker section of the amusement arcade 
back wall. This wall had had mooring rings, probably similar to those found 
in the cellar of No. 2 Quay Street. It was impossible to examine the founda- 
tions of this quay wall, as they lay beneath the arcade floor. The front wall 
was 1.1 metres in front of the earlier quay, the wall being 0.6 metres thick 
and originally at least 2.5 metres high. The contemporary road surface con- 
sisted of flat sandstone flags, which were seen to rest just above the top of the 
earlier cliff revetment. The 0.6 metre gap between this and the earlier quay 
was filled with dark soil and domestic refuse, and wet conditions had pre- 
served a quantity of leather contained in this fill, objects including two shoe 
soles and numerous offcuts from footwear manufacture, an industry prob- 
ably centred in the area of Carr Street, to the north-east of the present site. 
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Pottery in this layer dated to the first half of the 16th century. On the section 
examined, the roadway was 2.5 metres wide and showed signs of consider- 
able wear. 

Before construction of this phase of the quay, the earlier structure was ina 
very poor condition, and, to judge from the accumulation of sand and gravel, 
mixed with clay wash from the cliff edge, overlying the sand, was so silted up 
as to be completely unusable. Silting up of the harbour has always been a 
problem, and, in recent years, the beach level of the South Bay has risen 
dramatically. In 1787, one of the Harbour Commissioners stated: ‘‘Many 
persons of credit remember fishing in five to six feet of water, (at high 
water), behind the place where ships are now built high and dry on the 
sands’, and that “‘during the last five years, ten yards of new pier have been 
added annually’’, (presumably to maintain the depth of water at a date when 
dredging was not really practicable). 

Dating of this phase of the quay is difficult. At the eastern end of the site, it 
had been completely overbuilt by an early eighteenth century building, and 
been cut through by the footings of the present amusement arcade. 1566 or 
just after is a possible date, for then five hundred pounds, a hundred tons of 
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timber and six tons of iron were granted by the Crown for the repair and 
rebuilding of the pier, and it is likely that the opportunity would also be 
taken to repair the quay. 

Scarborough is fortunate in that there is a considerable amount of documen- 
tary evidence relating to the structure and maintenance of the quay, and this 
fits in well with the structures of the present site. 

In 1256, as well as the levy of Quayage, the burgesses were granted oaks for 
the building of the quay, some of which were found during the excavations. 
It is hardly surprising that this timber and stone structure required constant 
repairs, and there is documentary evidence to show that these were carried 
out. We have accounts for eighteen weeks’ work in 1320; two carpenters, 
Robert de Wartre and Robert de Thirsk, were paid between 2'/2d. and 4d. 
per day. Masons and labourers were also at work, obtaining much of their 
stone from the Castle foot. Oak must have been in short supply, for it had to 
be obtained, amongst other places, from Snainton, Hackness and Blythe. 
Quayage was again granted for repairs between 1332 and 1352, and a 
further grant was required between 1352 and 1372, and, even after quite 
enormous expenditure nineteen years later, the quay was “‘so broken as to 
be a danger to merchants wishing to land and anchor their vessels’. 

The Elizabethan drawing of the town shows clearly the quay, consisting of 
stone blocks and large vertical baulks of timber, the scale, unfortunately, 
being too small to show much constructional detail. Blands Cliff and part of 
the later quay show up well on the 1735 Settrington print, where the quay 
front seems to have been of timber, but some stones must have been 
included, and it is known that Bland, during the construction of his “‘coach 
road to the sands’’, also constructed a sea defence in this area. It is significant 
that this print shows no evidence of ship building as far west as the present 
site. 
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